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LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

I. 

Among the questions that present themselves in a discussion 
of literature in the elementary school, as indeed in any school, 
these seem essential : What do we expect to do for the child in 
teaching him literature ? What varieties and phases of literature 
are best adapted to him ? How shall these be presented to him, 
and what immediate return shall be asked of him ? It seems 
only reasonable to seek for answers to these questions among 
those distinctive qualities that set off literature from other 
material of discipline. 

To begin with, we dismiss from the present consideration all 
books and written matter used in the school, which are not litera- 
ture. There is much lingering confusion upon this point even 
among teachers, many of them proceeding upon the mistaken 
assumption that any book — science, history, or any other 
information book — if only it be written correctly, is litera- 
ture and will serve in the literary training of the child. But we 
will understand that we exclude from the account all technical 
books and deal only with pure literature. Again, it seems well 
to keep the discussion simple by shutting out all the reading 
that may be done by the child or for him in his home or else- 
where out of school. It makes the matter easier to handle if we 
insist that in these papers the two terms of the topic — litera- 
ture in the school — are to be strictly interpreted. 

The most conspicuous and distinctive fact about literature is 
that, while it finds its subject-matter in nature, in human nature, 
and in human life, it passes all this material through the medium 
of the imagination and returns it to us modified, transformed, or 
rearranged by the influence of the imagination. It is this power 
of the mind that lifts from its place in the actual world the 
object, the person, the action, the experience, and elevates it to 
the plane of art. It is the imagination that, working upon this 
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plane with this material, makes new combinations, discovers new 
affinities, detects hidden essential qualities, brings to light unex- 
pected resemblances and unnoticed contrasts, and turns back to 
us products that are new creations. It is the imagination work- 
ing in its larger creative capacity, permeating and superintend- 
ing the judgment, that constructs out of the scattered and chaotic 
material gathered by observation, unified, harmonious, satisfying 
wholes. The veriest realist, professing to render back to us the 
world of actuality, does, first of all by virtue of the selection of 
his details, and then by the recombination of them, use his 
imagination and elevate his material to the plane of art. This 
recombination, to be good and acceptable as art, should, no mat- 
ter how simple the product may be, display the large qualities 
of general art-form — unity, variety, symmetry, proportion, har- 
mony. When we say that by virtue of these things literature 
tends to cultivate a child's imagination, we do not mean anything 
so absurd as that he should be given any conscious knowledge 
of these qualities or processes, or even that his teacher should 
be conscious of them. But we do mean in part that literature 
cultivates the child's imagination by putting it into contact with 
these large processes of recombination and harmonious adjust- 
ment. Now, there is a rather common misapprehension of the 
term "cultivation" in the phrase "cultivation of the imagina- 
tion," many people taking it for granted that it invariably and 
exclusively means the increasing of the amount or quantity of 
the child's fancies. Undoubtedly this is sometimes desirable. 
There are children either born without imagination, or so early 
crushed down beneath the weight of commonplaceness, that they 
encounter in communing with their elders, that they seem never 
to have a fancy — to be entirely without an inner world or a 
spiritual playground. But the average child has abundant 
imagination and an abundance of imaginations ; while children 
of the artistic or emotional temperament may often be found, 
especially in the period before and about seven years, living in 
a world of their own creation, led here and there by fantastic 
notions and accidental combinations of notions, unable to report 
the exact facts of an observation or an experience because of the 
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thronging into consciousness of purely fanciful and invented 
details. To increase the amount of such a child's imaginative 
material would be a mistake. To throttle or ignore entirely 
his imaginative activities would be a more serious mistake. We 
all know the two lines that the history of such a child is likely 
to follow. Either he drifts on, indulging his dreams, inventing 
his unguided fancies, following new vagaries, until all his mental 
processes become untrustworthy; or he is taken in hand, given 
fact-studies exclusively, becomes ashamed of his fancies or loses 
interest in them because they bear no relation to anything in the 
world of reality as he is learning to know it, and finally loses 
completely his imaginative power. 

What such a child needs- — indeed, what the average child 
needs — is some ability to select among his fancies so as to cling 
to the beautiful and useful ones and to discard the ugly and 
idle ; he needs help toward a process of unification and har- 
mony, so that he may bring some order out of the chaos of 
his own imagination and construct out of his material inventions 
that will please his taste and his judgment and will therefore 
remain permanent possessions. Perhaps the safest, the most 
concrete, the least obtrusive way to put into his hands a clue to 
guide him here is to teach him literature. Select a story, a lyric 
in which he may see it done ; one that shows economy of imagina- 
tive material, artistic and reasonable arrangement, beauty of 
expression, and a satisfying purpose or achievement ; and it 
cannot fail to be a guide and a model to him in his own imagi- 
native experience. Such a little classic is Perrault's version of 
" Cinderella," displaying, as it does, abundant fancy and inven- 
tion, but displaying also perfect economy of incident, certainty 
and refinement of taste in the selection and arrangement of 
details, restraint and truthfulness in its outcome. One should 
compare it with Grimm's version of the same tale to realize the 
unifying and purifying work of the imagination. For Grimm's 
version shows us the chaotic, unguided, and grotesque choice 
and arrangement of the mind which remains a mere victim to 
its own fancies. There are, as we have said, very matter-of-fact 
children who actually need to have given them such mere 
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vagaries and haphazard inventions ; it would be a pity to deprive 
any child of them in his hours of intellectual play. But it is 
from his contact with the more artistic and ordered bits of litera- 
ture that we expect the child to find something of steadiness 
and center, some cultivation for his own imagination. 

A second characteristic distinctive of literature is that, unlike 
other kinds of writing, it proceeds by the presentation of concrete, 
specific details, the actual image or images combined into 
pictures, elevated from the world of reality to the plane of art, 
or constructed there of details gathered from scattered sources. 
In proportion as literature gives us abstract thinking, statement 
of general truth or plain fact, or mere sentimentalizing, in such 
measure is it dull and inartistic. "The orange is a yellowish, 
semi-tropical fruit," is a statement of fact, plain and uninterest- 
ing, given in a scientific way. " Among the dark boughs the 
golden orange glows," lifts the object into the world of art, sets 
it in a picture, nay, gives it to us "in the round," living and 
vital. And this is the literary way. " The fox-glove blooms 
centripetally," one may say as dry fact ; but when literature 
says, " The fox-glove drops a daily lessening bell," while it 
conveys the same fact, it gives us the image — indeed, the whole 
picture — of a. specific object, as well as of a complete individual 
process. By virtue of this characteristic, literature may be 
expected to perform a somewhat definite service for the child. 
We may expect it to increase his store of images and to supple- 
ment it in many directions. Of course, the ordinary child has 
many images, since he has eyes and ears always open, and 
fingers always active. But the sights and sounds he receives 
are not varied, and rarely beautiful. It is the extraordinary, 
the occasional child, who sees in his home pictures and many 
beautiful and interesting objects ; who is taken often to the 
country, to the mountains, to the sea, where he may store up 
many beautiful and distinguished images to serve him later 
for inner joy and as material for his thinking. The other 
child, whose experience is confined largely to the streets and 
the shops, the commonplace sights and sounds of the town or 
of his otherwise limited horizon, should find his store of images 
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increased and enriched by contributions from literature. And 
since the details of literature are concrete images, vivid pictures 
— not generalizations and not abstractions — they may take their 
place in the consciousness side by side with those registered by 
the memory from actual experience, and serve the same purposes. 
Now, the mere elevation of a detail to the sphere of art gives 
it a new dignity and distinction. Says Fra Lippo : 

We're made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things that we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see. 

So the child, when the details he knows, or may know, in real life 
are transferred to literature, sees them surrounded with a halo, a 
new beauty. Unconsciously this halo, this radiance of art, 
spreads itself over the objects that he sees, and they too take 
on a new, reflected beauty. The children who had made the 
phrases "rosy radishes" and "golden carrots" had found in the 
grocer's window a new and artistic joy. Through literature and 
by the literary way the child may be led to a truer insight into his 
own surroundings and to a more gracious interpretation of them. 
As a corollary, partly to the use by the imagination of the 
concrete detail, and partly to the unifying power of the imagi- 
nation in handling its material in literature, we have the fact of 
figurative thinking as a distinctive characteristic of this art. A 
figure implies either the discovery of a striking or essential 
contrast between objects, or the recognition of a resemblance 
ranging in closeness from mere similarity to complete identifica- 
tion. Whichever be the process, the result is the pleasing 
indirection of literature, the vistas of suggestion and associa- 
tion opening in all directions, the charm that inheres in speaking 
of one thing in terms of another, the surprises and recogni- 
tions that await us in every line. We may pass over, though 
reluctantly, the somewhat mystical theory that a contact with 
these contrasts and resemblances may help on in the child that 
process of unification and identification which is the paramount 
human task ; we may leave out of sight as too speculative and 
unpractical the immense enlargement of his categories that might 
come to the child in any recognition of the fundamental separa- 
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tions and unions implied in figure ; these we may leave aside and 
take the simple aspect of it — that the interpretation and 
explanation of even the commoner figures quickens the child's 
intelligence and helps to develop mental alertness and certainty. 
Not even a sense of humor is more useful in his intellectual 
experience than the ability to understand a figure of speech. 
While the child who can make and use any figure other than 
mere elementary personifications, which all children can make 
and use, is well along on the path toward philosophy and art. 
By virtue of the fact that the figurative way of thinking and 
speaking is characteristic of literature, it should have a distinct 
contribution to make to this side of the child's training. 

Literature, in common with the other arts, of course, but as 
distinguished from other kinds of writing, aims at beauty — 
cares first of all for beauty. In the selection of its subject- 
matter it is the strikingly beautiful in nature, in character, in 
action, that it seeks out for presentation. Its use of ugly or 
horrible subject-matter is* generally by way of bringing into 
stronger relief beauty actually presented beside it ; by way of 
implying beauty not 'presented ; by way of producing the 
grotesque as a form of beauty; or by way of accomplishing 
some reform or exploitation, really foreign to art, but conceived 
by the individual artist as his duty or his opportunity. And 
always, even when for any of these, or for other reasons, 
literature handles unbeautiful material, it seeks beauty of form. 
The larger matters of general art-form, such as unity, harmony, 
symmetry, have been mentioned elsewhere in this paper. 
Besides these there are the smaller and more obvious elements 
of form that belong distinctively to the literary art, and are 
partly matters of mere craftsmanship — rhythm , meter, rhyme, and 
other items of verse-form, all the musical effects of speech, the 
choice of phrase and epithet, the arrangement of clause and 
sentence — these and many other matters, minor and too numerous 
to mention, must be considered as elements in the formal beauty 
of literature. It would be easy, as it is tempting, to follow into 
its amplifications each of these elements considered as an influence 
in the art training of the child. But brief statements, all too 
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general, are all we can permit ourselves. The problem of the 
child's contact with the beautiful in subject-matter is the problem 
of his contact with it anywhere else. The conditions are modi- 
fied scarcely at all by the fact that the material is not presented 
in its actual, tangible bulk, but as an imitation, a reproduction of 
the actual thing. Accepting once for all the conditions of the 
imagination, the effect upon the child's taste is the same as that 
of his contact with beautiful and noble objects under conditions 
of outer time and space. 

It may be that it is too early to expect from the elementary 
child anything of conscious recognition or original use of any 
save the more obvious elements of literary form, such as meter 
or rhyme in verse. But this is much, and always in the right 
direction. And we must believe in the refining and stimulating 
influence upon his taste of his contact with formal beauty in this 
as in the other arts. The child who catches, if it be but as the 
merest imitator, the distinguished, the picturesque, the rhyth- 
mical phraseology of a piece of literature has acquired a thing 
of value. The little girl who said, " Let us take the foot-path 
way," made a bit of art herself, and the " faint Homeric echoes" 
of the boy who wrote, " Him we left sad at heart as the sea 
grew wide behind us," promise something with original dignity 
and elevation by and by. The child needs to hear thus early, 
while his ear is hungry, the sonorous music, the refined rhythms, 
the impressive movements of some great literature. He needs 
to hear its purity of diction, its distinction of phrase, its dainty 
choice of words, its reticent, subdued tones, even if all these 
must be left to work upon him unconsciously. But we all know 
that, as a matter of mere craftsmanship, he delights in the musical 
flow of his own sentences, in the new and beautiful word that 
adorns his own speech, in his own crude verse-making, just as he 
delights in his initial achievements in any of the other arts. 

As distinctive of literature, setting it apart from other kinds 
of writing, we must note that it has always in it the warmth, the 
fervor of emotion. " The fox-glove blooms centripetally " is cold 
and colorless, however interesting it may be as technical fact. 
"The fox-glove drops a daily lessening bell" has in it one 
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knows not what of glow, of warmth, of emotional association. 
It trembles with feeling reflected and tingles with feeling invited. 
It is precisely this emotion permeating, warming, and coloring 
literature that gives it its reality, that establishes its hold, and 
gives it its relation to the world. But it is about this matter 
of emotion that the teacher's dangers and misgivings lie. 
There are those who fix upon it at once as ground for sus- 
picion, if not of condemnation, of literature as a means of disci- 
pline. And we must all hasten to confess that this atmosphere 
of emotion is the snare of the weak teacher and the curse of 
weak literature. Emotion displayed or aroused unworthily, or 
attached to inadequate or ignoble stimuli, is either mere senti- 
mentality or undue enthusiasm. A barren, aimless, and homeless 
emotion is the most unacceptable and unmanageable of spiritual 
tramps. It is something akin to a crime to stimulate unduly a 
child's emotion, to awaken in him feeling for which he is not 
ripe. But the policy or theory of ignoring his emotions, of 
suppressing them, or of keeping them subdued within the bounds 
of his mild pleasure in scientific observation or mathematical 
achievement, is surely short-sighted. It should not be difficult 
for a wise master to choose a bit of literature that reflects and 
invites the kind and degree of emotion suitable for the child, 
that gives him legitimate occasion for legitimate feeling, that 
exercises and cultivates this side of his nature, effecting in him 
that desirable " purifying discharge of emotion " that Aristotle 
regarded as one of the helpful offices of grown-up literature. 
It is a matter for rejoicing that in this atmosphere of feeling 
that permeates and surrounds literature and music, we may 
balance and counteract in the child the influence of his fact 
studies. 

It is largely by virtue of this emotional grip by which litera- 
ture takes hold of us, and we of it, that it becomes real to us, 
affecting our judgment, our ideals, our conduct. And we must 
never lose sight of the fact that literature is the presentation, 
the reproduction of life. Under whatever illumination of the 
imagination, splendor of form or glow of feeling, we can find 
ultimately only the features of life itself — the real world, chosen 
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and elevated to the plane of art, cleared of the accidental and 
unessential and displayed for our behoof and delight. It is need- 
less to say that this fact lays upon the child's master another 
burden of choice. He must select his bit of literature as reflect- 
ing those aspects and activities of life that are fit and right for 
his child to witness. He may not offer to his scholar the problems 
of Hamlet or the experience of Gil Bias, but he may ask him to 
witness the moral choice of Beauty in the fairy tale, or the 
bluff kindness of Robin Hood in the bold old ballad. And 
whatever of enlargement and cultivation a child might be sup- 
posed to get from looking upon the lives of others, from watch- 
ing the life of nature, we should be able to match for him in 
literature, deepened and enriched by the devices of a great art. 

And perhaps, after all, we needed only to say that in teaching 
a child literature we give him joy. He is amused, he is charmed 
out of himself and within himself, he has opened to him an ave- 
nue of artistic pleasure. Perhaps the good and sufficient reason 
for teaching literature in the school is that we thus make sure 
that every child gets the chance to know and to make his own for 
life this source of unceasing and ennobling pleasure. 

These, then, stated so briefly as to seem in many instances 
almost cabalistic, are some of the considerations that cluster 
about the question, "What may we expect to do for the 
child in teaching him literature?" But we are preparing only 
disappointment for ourselves if we are expecting to see all or 
any of the results hinted at appear before our very eyes in all 
children or in any child. Art is long. We must be patient of 
its processes and wait for its results. Besides, these results are 
even less ponderable and measurable than those of other disci- 
plines. It is easy to know when a child can multiply. It is not 
so easy to know when he is in a hopeful stage of artistic experi- 
ence. But we have a right to our faith that the far-off fruit of 
our planting will be fair. 
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